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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE longest, deepest, most tragic, most pathetic chapter 
in religious history is that which brings forth Jesus first in 
the character of Love and then sacrifices all the beauty of 
the dream to the heartless and unnatural doctrines touch- 
ing future punishment. And along with the horror of this 
contradiction there will ever remain the wonder that ten- 
der souls could so long have submitted to a decision which 
made reason and generosity slaves to the minor and least 
creditable elements in human character. The courage of 
breadth comes slowly, but when it comes it stays. T. 


PURELY theological sermons seem at this day a willful 
insult to the needs of man. There are so many questions 
abroad which are religious in very essence, though not so 
regarded in consciences spoiled by tradition, that it is a 
species of impiety to turn from them to an old routine 
which rather narrows than broadens the foundation of char- 
acter. The need of the person is registered in the very 
lines of the face. Give the people strong sermons on live 
topics and they are all interest. Give them theology and 
they sleep or turn in thought to the things which should 
be said. The truth is obvious. We hear sometimes that 


this means secularism. It may, if that is another word 
for truth. T. 


WHEN the dolorous chirp of the cricket on the hearth 
announces the passing of Summer’s beauty into “‘ the sere 
and yellow leaf” of Autumn, atinge of sadness creeps into 
the heart of theardent admirer of nature’s freshness, and a 
shadow of regret overspreads the departing loveliness, 
which is but heightened by its own reluctant\farewell. It 
matters not that the colors of an Autumn sky are more 
delicate and lovely than anything Summer can produce, 
so long as that loveliness but heralds the coming of Winter 
snows ; Autumn leaves may be gayer than their Summer 
friends, just as ‘‘the old continentals in their ragged regi- 


mentals” were more pane cy ow than the common soldiers 
of today. We cannot avoid being impressed by the sweet 


solemnity that pervades the gorgeous brightness and fore- 
tells the dying of the year. 


THE songs wedding words of the Liberal Faith to the 
pour ‘* Moody and Sankey” tunes—some of which we 

ave printed in Unity from time to time—are now ready 
in pamphlet form. They make Unity Mission tract, No. 
28. In all forty-seven Soaen about half being new, the 
others being ub each whe of old words, or the old words 
themselves; and set to forty-three tunes, among which will 
be found the best known favorites of the ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns”, such as ‘‘ Pass Me Not”, ‘‘ What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus”, ‘‘ The Great Physician”, ‘‘ Give Me the 
Wings”, “‘I Need Thee Every flour”, ‘** Let the Lower 
Lights be Burning ”, ‘‘ Hold the Fort ,” etc., and still older 
favorites, like ‘‘Sweet By-and-By”, ‘“‘Sweet Hour of 
Prayer’, ‘‘ Rock of Ages”, ‘‘ Just as I Am”, etc.; and, older 
yet, a few like ‘Home, Sweet Home”, ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”, 
‘Glory, Glory, Hallelujah”, etc. Only the words—no 
music printed in the pamphlet; but the airs are so familiar 
that a single copy of the ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” at the organ 
or piano ought to set a Sunday-school or a church-meeting 
to singing perhaps three-quarters of the songs; and a copy 
of the ‘‘ Franklin Square” collection of popular songs 
contains the music for nearly all the rest. It isa new ex- 
periment for our staid Unitarian congregations. Though 
this sort of church folk-song rates not high with cal- 
tured music lovers, we believe there are not a few among 
us who will welcome it. Many will join heartily in such 
music who join heartily in no other. An immense popu- 
lar verdict attests its impressiveness to the heart. Congre- 
gations learning to sing together these simple strains may 
rise to nobler strains still singing together. Let us try the 
experiment, at least. Send to this office for UNiry MIssiIon 
tract No. 28, called ‘‘ Love to God and Love to Man.” 
Price, 5 cents, without discount for quantities. 


w. C. @. 


My friend remonstrates with me for my listless reading, 
which, he says, for one who travels the land again and 
again, brings him few specific souvenirs in justification. 
But the world, with which I confess grave disagreement in 
some things, must allow me my natural treatment of Em- 
erson. When I first stepped out into the free air this 
balmy summer’s morn, and the birds were so joyous, and 
the skies above were translucent, and life came upon me 
with such a conviction of beauty, I did not stop to analyze 
my impression, but simply filled my lungs with the glory 
of its existence. In coming to the wise man who has been 
‘< god ”-father to me in more senses than the world credits 
in its current hack-phrase, I realize some such emotion as 
filled me in the ushering of the new day. There is mani- 
fest a presence which I cannot explain—a visitor wholly 
majestic in power and sweetness, having that which eludes 
definition and shames me from all suspicion. Why may it 
not occur that Emerson speaks more strongly through sym- 
pathy than through thought ? My own debt to him is one 
purely of inspiration. he moment I pledge myself to 
any distinct ‘ideas or theories because they are his, I seem 
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to have forfeited the right to his respect. A great deal 
which appears entirely his is as mach mine as his, by right 
of original discovery; and much more is his, because I am 
not equal to it or the age helps me to see beyond. Through 
all differences of persuasion, however, I rest upon the her- 
itage richly come through him for the fellowship of souls, 
oe am compelled to a gratefulness not to be impeached: 
though giant-words, to express this, ever fail my summons. 
2 


Ir a man were to judge of life by the point emphasized 
in the money-grabbing classes, he would very readily give 
a negative answer to Mallock’s famous question. Between 
the horror of spiritual famine too often found in finan- 
cial circles and the dread suggestions that come to us in 
the physical famine of the poor, the world is wide with re- 
proach. As if the days ever could be made holy with these 
contradictions staring us in the face! Our neighbors rush 
on and on with ever-increasing momentum, from the early 
days up (or down) for what? Lands—titles—a tithe of re- 
nown! And after all credits are given, how meanly indeed 
does the result read! If the precious heritage dreamed of 
as ours at birth is ever to be proven precious, it must not 
be by such a surrender. Life is no/ worth living on the 
dollars-and-cents basis. T. 


THE CHURCH OF ALL SOULS. 


FROM MR. JONES'S FIRST SERMON IN THE NEW HOME OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1886. 


The only church that abides is the universal church, the 
‘only home that God hath reared for his devotees is that 
house whose pillars are love, whose rafters are trust, whose 
floors are laid in integrity, and whose altars are shaped in 
reverence, and where service is the communion cup and 
truth the sacred bread. This is the All Souls church 
which alone commands unqualified respect and demands un- 
measured loyalty. Why, then, have we labored so for these 
walls? Why do we gather here with gratefulness which 
rises so high that it is transformed into awe, and our con- 
gratulations fade into solemnities, and our sense of joy is 
lost under the burden of responsibility ? Some one has 
said that a woman’s love of potted plants in the country is 
an indication of her desire for something more than the 
actual. Itis a tribute to the ideal. There are plenty of 
flowers gowns about her wild, nature is radiant in a 
garden of her own tending; there is more beauty and mys- 
tery in that neglected fence corner than she can understand 
or appreciate. Indeed, some of its most delicate beauty 
and tenderest mysteries she dismisses under the uncompli- 
mentary title “‘ weeds”. And yet tuat sickly geranium in 
the tin can is an effort to bring near that which would 
otherwise stay afar, to realize in actual form that which 
without the effort would remain in the vague land of the 
distant. It is an attempt to domesticate the exotic, and 
who will spurn such an effort, however small it may be, 
and who dares to pronounce such an effort a failure how- 
ever small the outcome? This illustrates exactly what we 
mean in this new building, which henceforth we are to call 
our church home, and that illustrates what we want to do 
with it. Here we are to try to make actual some small frag- 
ments of the ideal ; to domesticate some of_ the virtues too 
much neglected ; to cultivate some of the graces that grow 
in the heavenly fields of the ideal. In some lowly fashion 
we would make this an humble porch to the true church 
of all souls, some visible vestibule to the invisible house 
not made with hands. The house is of the earth and for 
the earth. It best serves God when it well serves man, 
and it only serves man when it summons him into the 
presence of the eternal sanctities. Content shall I be if it 
becomes in some measure a workshop for the humanities. 
If this is our purpose we shall be sure to seek the inspira- 
tions of ee May it be a school of the heavenly life 
on earth, an elementary school in morals and religion, a 
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normal training school in the integrities. May we here be 
taught the joy of openheartedness and the strength that 
comes to the open mind. None the less may it be the 
means of disciplining us into the piety that gives the quick 
hand and the open purse. 

Friends, would you be happier to-day if for this one Sun- 
day we forgot that the world is still very miserable, that 
communities are darkened with sin and superstition, that 
little children are born to sickness, sin and shame, that 
women hate what they ought to love, and men dispute 
where they might better agree, would-be churches divide 
that God hath united? Perhaps so, but these walls have 
higher uses than [py eh gy It is not ours to enjoy, 
but ours to use. Let there be no pleasure here save that 
which comes in the quest of truth and which follows in the 
wake of duty. Let these walls be forever held sacred to 
that religion that believes in the universal brotherhood of 
man and the eternal fatherhood of God. On these pillars 
rests the invisible church, of which this is a poor symbol. 
Let us forget the work we have done as promptly as possi- 
ble, that we may attend the better to what we have to do. 
Friends, earth’s fruitions are heaven’s beginnings. Along 
the heavenly way there may be here and there a resting 
place, but no abiding vgn The church triumphant is not 
yet here. The church militant is ever here, and to our 
dwarfed souls this is better. Ours, then, be the task of 
consecrating these walls to the service of truth, righteous- 
ness and love. In this service no opportunity is too Sehdiehle, 
no duty is too great or too high. May ours be the task of 
making religious that which is alone religion, a binding 
sense of duty, a consciousness that links us with the infinite, 
a.sensibility that is warmed by duty, that shuns baseness, 
that is helpful. When the tempest seemed too much for 
the boatman and he was about to drop his oars in despair, 
you remember how the silent figure in the stern cried: 
‘* Boatman, despair not, for Cesar and his destiny ride in 
your boat”, and then the boatman’s arm grew rigid again 
with a power that was greater than that of the storm. So, 
this morning, when the task that is before us seems so great 
as to overwhelm us, and the opportunity that awaits us so 
holy that we shrink from it, I remember that a greater than 
Cesar rides in our boat, a destiny higher than imperial 
Rome rocks today in this little cradle-boat of a church 
which we launch upon the seas of God. That greater than 
Ceesar is the religion of love and character. That destin 
greater than Rome is the destiny that awaits that shusak 
that seeks to combine free thought and high living, that 
makes reverent all truth-seeking and truth-telling that 
seeks to give to God ‘‘kingdom and power and glory for- 
ever” by aiming at godlike life and seeking to embody the 
divine graces. ‘There is but one more word to say. This 
prayer we call the ‘‘ Lord’s prayer”, as I havVe said before, is 
a growth, The ascription, ‘‘ For thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory forever”, which I used as my text 
came later from the mouth of the priest as he led the peo- 
ple’s devotion. The last word, ‘“‘Amen”, is the response 
which the people themselves said. The amen—so be it— 
came from the multitude themselves. Not as a priest who 
arrogates a single sacred function beyond those which go 
with a willing worker, but as friend, brother and fellow- 
laborer, I await your amen to this sermon. Give it in the 
way of codperation, give it in the way of encouragement if 
it is deserving, give it still more freely in the way of rebuke 
and warning when such are needed, and then with your 
amen we will work day by day at the tasks given us to do. 
We will waste no time in asking where the fronded palm 
islands are in the sea of the blessed, because if we find the 
kingdom and the power and the glory of God, we find it 
not for to-day, or for a time, but for eternity, for He is the 
same now and forever—the Eternal I Am that is witnessed 
to by science, that is the necessity of all philosophy, the 


tendency of all evolution, and the desire of all souls. 


‘‘Gop im cursing gives us better gifts 
Than men in benediction.” 
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Gontribufed Wrticles. 


THE THRESHOLD. 


One stands erect on summit high, 
Another lowly in the plain ; 

One writes his prayer upon the sky, 
Another on the cloud. Again, 

One lower yet most reverently  - 
Lisps forth night’s friendlier lullaby. 


Pendent o’er head the inspiring thought, 
Invitingly drifts high or low ; 

Kach eye beholds star lit, ‘‘I ought”, 

The sky, the cloud, the night read so. 

In changing light, in growing ray,— 

Then from each silence whispered, ‘‘ Pray ”’. 


Man’s noblest thought as man hath found 

No limitation line between 

This sphere of earth—life’s highest ground— 
And the opening ways of the land unseen ; 

A threshold farther on each day,— 

A barrier vanishing away. 


Quincy, Illinois. 
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MORAL ATMOSPHERES. 


ewer, out of a lecture-hall where an hour had been 
spent in listening to a speaker of considerable reputation 
for eloquence, a friend at my side remarked, ‘‘ C— is a 
brilliant man, but he is like the moon, he has no 
atmosphere. ” 

.Now we all know what the moon’s brilliancy is like, 
without warmth or color, its pale radiance seeming the 
ghostly counterpart of real daylight. Astronomers tell us 
the moon has no atmosphere. That fine, impalpable belt 
of breathing stuff which surrounds the earth to the depth 
of forty miles and more is missing in her satellite, which is 
but a piece of dead, inert matter, though having her own 
useful function to serve. Her business is toshine and onl 
to shine, a hapless fate for either planet or human indi- 
vidual. My friend’s application of the celestial figure to 
the orator we had just heard was very fitting, for his dis- 
course was made up of the same brilliant but cold effects 
which mark a winter landscape; such an one as Whittier 
describes in ‘* Snowbound ”: | 

“For such a world and such a night, 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 


Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible.” 


The comparison need not stop with an orator. Every 
man and woman is surrounded by his or her atmosphere— 
moral atmosphere we may call it—not, however, to confound 
it with moral influence, the result more of man’s conscious 
effort and will, still less to identify it with any single 


quality or gift, but rather in description of that sum-total 


of impressions conveyed in the thought of a single per- 
sonality. Some such idea is set forth in the term ‘“ mag- 
netic”, so frequently heard, but which describes a certain 
immediate, popular effect and impression, and does not 
reach to the underlying motive and spirit which chiefly 
determines the true bent and nature of a man. 

That which is signified when we speak of the atmo- 
sphere of a person is something too subtle and elusive 
to be defined, like the purple bloom of the grape, or the 
haze on distant mountains, something that appeals to 
an inward sense of harmony and fitness rather than to the 
understanding. Yet it is in this unknown somewhat, much 
more than in any specified traits and qualities of the le 
we meet and know, that the secret of our likes and dislikes 
1s to be found. It is apparently the most whimsical and 
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arbitrary of influences that governs us in matters of this 
kind, drawing us strongly with some unexplained fascina- 
tion or charm in one direction, and as violently repelling 
us, with a feeling of causeless hostility and dread in 
another. Why do we continue to love the friend whom we 
see to be full of faults, and shrink from contact with 
people whom we know to be patterns of virtuous excellence; 
and how can all the seeming vagaries of our human rela- 
tions be accounted for except upon the hypothesis of an 
ever-present, ruling personality in men and women, separate 
from, if not independent of their particular traits of 
character and disposition? Who of us has not felt com- 
pelled to fall back upon the old rhyme in excuse for our 
otherwise unexplained feeling and behavior in these 


matters? 
“T do not like you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
Only this I know right well, 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell.” 


But after all this offers a solution to our problem neither 
honest nor rational, forif we are not always able to explain 
‘‘the reason why” of the feeling which attracts us to or 
repels us from another, we shall, as experience of life 
deepens, come to acknowledge a certain validity in this 
method of judgment. 

In the study of character the moral atmosphere of an 
individual has much the same office to perform as the real 
atmosphere in a landscape, to soften and tone down those 
features which would otherwise + as glaring irregu- 
larities or perhaps deformities, blending mingled defects 
and graces into one harmonious whole, and presenting us 
with a tout ensemble that, whether agreeable to our partic- 
ular taste or not, appears in perfect accord with itself. 

There are people who afflict us with the same sense of 
dead helplessness as the figures ona Japanese screen. They 
have neither atmosphere nor perspective, and are bare of 
the least illusory charm. All there is of them you see in 
their present blank artificiality, or blank naturalness, as 
the case may be. No history lies back of them, nor intel- 
ligent back-ground of any kind. Their roots strike no 
deeper than the surface, and they have always the air of 
some curious importation, useless for everything but spec- 
tacular effect. The light of a cold and superficial intellect 
may be theirs, some faint power of reflected wisdom and 
virtue, but, like the moon again, they shine by a borrowed 
light, whose source they neither know nor seek to under- 
stand. The fires at the inner center are extinguished, and 
they are without heart-sympathy with their kind. 

For there is no better definition of this moral atmo- 
sphere of which we ns than that found in the phrase 
heart-sympathy. Right feeling is a far stronger force for 
the upbuilding of truth and goodness in the world, and the 
cliiieeand of true social relations, than right thinking, 
though in the correct use of the terms the two can never 
be divorced. Itis the kinship of heart and emotion, the 
old feeling of love and good-will that we are taught to cul- 
tivate in the scriptures, that makes man a benefactor of 
his kind, and wins a responsive feeling from all who come 
into his presence. Imagination, or the power to put one- 
self in another’s place, which Professor Fiske teaches us is 
the root of all sympathy, supplies not only a grace to charac- 
ter, but serves as one of the most useful mental functions, 


‘refining every other perception and enlarging the under- 


standing. We can cultivate the imagination as we can 
cultivate the willand guide the judgment. By this means 
and a constant companionship in high thoughts and exer- 
cise in good deeds, we may cherish and extend these moral 
rach oa of ours upon which the spiritual respiration 
of all who come in contact with us depends, remembering 
always that the best moral atmosphere is that which com- 
bines the properties of both tonic and sedative, can both 
calm and cheer the tired heart, refresh and strengthen 
the flagging spirit of whoever seeks its healing touch and 
influence. 


CELIA P,. WOOLLEY. 
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POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK. 


READ BEFORE THE IOWA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT IOWA CITY, APRIL 29, 1886. 

Asked to say what most needs saying about post-office 
mission work, I find the most diffieult part of my task is 
to find a beginning. There is so much that needs doing 
in this pleasant field of labor, that one may hardly say 
which need is greatest. But the greatest hindrance to the 
progress of post-office mission work has always seemed to 
me to be this: that the people who fill our own pews do 
not realize the magnitude of its possibilities. In no other 
branch of church work is there better chance for the 
labors of the earnest and well-informed Unitarian. How 
many people have I under my observation—two or three 
in my district—who are now good missionaries, who 
did not know before they found this work that they 
could help to spread their faith, though their desire 
speaks through their later works. The very beginning of 
the Unitarian post-office mission was in this way. Every 
reading Unitarian knows the history of Sallie Ellis, of 
Cincinnati. ‘The ladies who worked with her have pre- 
pared a little memorial pamphlet, giving a tender sketch of 
her life and work, and the foundation of the mission 
which has grown so rapidly. I wish it might be more 
generally read. ‘l'he story of Miss Ellis’s life 1s soon to be 
published, 1 am told, more at length. It will make an 
interesting and helpful volume. When we realize the 
amount of good work Miss Ellis has done, and has started 
others to doing, our gratitude to her can be measured in 
deeds better than in words. 

The work is yet hardly begun. If every one could see 
as clearly as we, who have worked in this ficld, how broad 
and fertile it is, we would not find it so hard to get the 
tools to work with. I believe there are enough in this 
room to put that ‘“‘if” out of the way in Iowa. Krow, now, 
that the post-office missionary can sit alone at his desk and 
preach to more people, more effectually, than the minister 
in the pulpit. ‘The post-office preacher speaks to an audi- 
ence hundreds of miles in length and width, and to each 
parishioner he preaches a different sermon, fitted to the 
listener’s need. And more than that, a written or printed 
sermon rarely contents itself with a single reader. It goes 
on and on, and the end of its usefulness is never. 

So our first task, | think, is to make our friends see the 
importance of this work and secure their codperation, espe- 
cially the codperation of their purses, for we need money 
to carry on the work—more than anything else. Mrs. 
Cole once said to me: ‘‘ We ought to look at this work 
with business eyes, so far as you can bring them to bear on 
religious matters.”” Yes, we are compelled to do so; but 
what we want is that other people should look at it with 
business eyes—liberal business eyes. So much can be done 
with so little in this department that the little ought to be 
speedily forthcoming. F 

But there are many ways for our friends to help us be- 
sides giving us money. ia your Unitys and Registers 
and other good magazines and papers for ns. I know you 
intend to have them bound, but three to five, you will leave 
them till they out-live their usefulness in some dark cor- 
ner in apile. Let their light shine in some religiously 
dark place before that light is dim with age. A better 
plan is fot.us to supply you with addresses to which you 
can send your papers regularly. 

One of Miss Le Baron’s suggestions for interesting peo- 
ple in this work is that the pastor’s Bible class be made a 
post-office mission training class; that the study should be 
of the Kastern and Western tracts, with readings from 
them and discussion of their usefulness. It is a suggestion, 
surely, that merits consideration. Another of Miss Le 
Baron’s suggestions—and we are all indebted beyond ex- 
pression to her—is as fullows, in herown words: ‘‘ Another 
important idea, it seems to me, is the inducing every one 
in the church, as far as fitted by nature, to take part in 
the correspondence, The matter is growing so that five 
years hence a church that does not have an active post- 
office mission committee will feel a little behind the 
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times. But it is not desirable that the matter should 
rest there. It is not enough for the society to put 
itself on the bench and let. the committee do all the 
work. Let each person who can write a letter—or be 
educated to do so—take one, two, five, ten people to 
correspond with and care for, reporting always to the 
secretary in charge the number of letters received , and 
written and what material sent. [In fact, an order could 
be sent to the mailing clerk directing such and such 
tracts to be sent to people. This last suggestion is a little 
premature, perhaps—I merely send it along as one of the 
plans for the future.] The inducing people to draw in 
their friends in other parts of the country, and not merely 
confirming the interest in their neighbors and the inter- 
esting them in contributing to the Unity Pulpit fund are 
the two present leading subjects.” 

Next year many of us who have been receiving Unity 
Pulmt (Savage’s sermons) free from the Women’s West- 
ern Conference will have to pay for them if we get them. 
The 500 copies controlled by the Women's Conference 
will go to weaker societies. Six dollars will secure us ten 
sermons weekly for forty weeks. Our parishes ought to 
pay for these cheerfully; they have been donated so long. 
Then it will be a good thing to get individual a 
at 75 cents a year, half price. Then there are the Unity 
short tracts—very inexpensive and very useful. Every 
mission can afford some of them—go to some parishioner 
who is or may be interested and tell him you want to cir- 
culate a certain tract, and ask him to give you the smal! 
sum required to do it. 

When you advertise, ‘‘ advertise judiciously.” Don’t 
ynt all your advertising fund into one place, or one month. 
Scatter it and keep it going the year around. If you have 
an editor in your church, ply him for all he is worth—get 
him into the committee if you can. At least persuade 
him to place your advertising for you, for he can make 
your fund go farther than any other person. 

The power of the mission where the distribution is per- 
sonal is, of course, a So keep a notice standing all 
the time in your home papers—some of your business 
members are certainly influential enough to secure this 
gratis, or nearly so—and while you are planning to feed 
the heathen in foreign lands, don’t forget the hungry sin- 
ners at home. [Here in lowa City they can tell you about 
that.] We try to keep our church door pulpit well filled 
with the best we have, and I notice that it 1s always well 
patronized. 

I have not said much of the work itself, the distribut- 
ing and the skill and judgment required to do it success- 
fully. Rather than tire those who are forced to listen to 
this, I leave that branch of the work to other and more 
experienced hands, and speak myself only of the things 
which I have felt the need of most and of the ills which 
I think most need attention. 

As a parting injunction, I say, get money above all 
things. All I have said, nearly, about interesting our 
own church people is for the purpose of interesting their 
purses via their souls. 


FRANK W. BICKNELL. 
HuMBoLDT, Lowa. 


ee = — 


DO WE NEED A REVIVAL? 


The church is more or less startled by the inactivity of 
men and their apparent indifference to the voices which 
call them to higher experiences. Business congeals the 
nobler ambition of the spirit and turns away the genial cur- 
rents of aspiration into channels of unworthy activity. 
And as we resume our several occupations, increase our 
zeal in the gee te which elevate society and make men 
loyal, nodest and pure, labor with unceasing perseverance 
and patience to stem the tide of circumstances and confront 
the evils of the world, we are met with an enthusiasm 
which betrays the oe that all pulpit oratory, pulpit 
preaching, Sunday-school work and social gatherings are 
the pretty divertisements of s fashionable but by no meane 
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a sincere people. And hence the need of an outspoken, a 
frank puupit, stern yet sympathetic, generous yet severe, 
cruel yet kind, threatening yet wise and good and loving. 
We have allowed the world to call us cowards without re- 
buff, to pluck our beards and blow them in our faces 
deservedly, and, ‘‘ peak, like John a-dreams’”’, we have said 
nothing. Our insincerity and dishonesty are palpable, and 
yet we continue in the old ruts heeding not the demands 
of human nature. Have we, in the language of Shakespeare, 
forever emphasized the divineness and ‘value of man—his 
infinite intellectual and spiritual resources—only in secret 
thought to end the matter in disgust? ‘‘ What a piece 
of work is man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving how express and admirable ! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a God! And yet to me what is this quintessence of 
dust?” Qur disloyalty has checked the activities of the 
people and our hypocrisy has driven the poor and the 
oppressed to an Sp de preosem world. We as teachers 
need a revival. We need consecration to the impulses of 
virtue—to reason—to God. We need ‘‘to do over” our 
bread of life and make it satisfying and food for the 
hungry soul. 

Quite an equally important thought is the need of a fe- 
vival of morality among the people. Men,sin and like it. 
They bear false witness, cheat, swear and are irreverent. 
hey need to be awakened from their vices and pointed to 
a just God whose laws must be obeyed. ‘‘ The kingdom of 
God” must be emphasized as an experience and not a place, 
a material heaven—a palace for the redeemed ; but the qual- 
ity of mercy, love and righteousness in the heart and mind. 
We do not ask for a revival of sentimental religion, where 
people gather together and by their loud prayers, frightful, 
illogical discourses and talks, profane and foolish gymnas- 
tics and vulgar ranting make. material for our lunatic 
asylums. And until pulpit and pew act wisely and ration- 
ally—with lives bent on doing good, in a good and profitable 
way, weshall make little advance in the cause of humanity. 


J. C. F. GrRruMBINE. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE DIVINE SUFFICIENCY. 


(From the sermon, on the above subject, opening the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Saratoga, September 20, by John W. Chadwick.) 


And to the end that we may be able ministers of this 
new covenant let us remember that the letter killeth but 
the spirit giveth life. Not as a dogma, but as a faith, let 
us hold fast our confidence in the Divine Sufficiency. For 
the very reason that we have this confidence jet us trust 
that it will bring to us our own from near and far. For 
the very reason that it is so much to our imagination, to 
our conscience, mind, and heart, and that we would fain 
communicate the conscious joy of it to an everwidening 
company of faithful souls, let us beware of making any 
phrase or formula of it the test or basis of our religious 
fellowship. Who does not know that is not always those 
who are most God-impressed who are most ready to name 
Him, and define Him, and say *‘I believe in Him?” He 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in him: it 
IS an-ancient scripture which as yet has not begun to stale. 
As with our thought of God, so with our hope full of im- 
mortality. It is so great and high and pure that we would 
fain bring into the strength and joy of it many who dare 
not cherish it. And we can advance our purpose in no 
surer way than by making clear how blameless we account 
their present inability to think and feel with us. Endeav- 
oring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
let us go onward in the future, as we have done in the 


past, trusting and loving one another in despite of varying 
interpretations. 


‘‘One in the freedom of the Truth, 

One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God;— 
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The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 

The sense of life that knows no death, 
The Life that maketh all things new.” 


A 


- —-——_—_ -- —_——_—_ —— 


Gorrespondence. 


DEAR Unity:—I am exceedingly sorry that there should 
be this distinction without a difference between such reall 
good men. As for me, I want my religion to be ethical, 
and my ethics to be religious; for religion without ethical 
sanction is fanaticism, while ethical sanction, with God left 
out, is simply impossible. Neither party, as represented 
in the Chautauqua manifesto, represents my views, and | 
am therefore left out in the cold by doth parties. It is im- 
possible that any action of the Conference can represent 
the individual, and therefore, the Conference has no right 
to dogmatize. Let us not waste our strength in the fight 
over a folly, for 

“The myriad foe, in close array, 
Come on to try their might— 
A night assault—and if thy trump 
Mistake a single sound, 
Iu hang upon these battlements 
The watchman on his rounds!” 


T. GRAFTON OWEN. 
Arcaptra, Wis., August 24 : 


Dear Unity:—At eight o’clock Wednesday evening, 
we four ladies and four gentlemen with a policeman left 
the ‘‘old City Hall”, and in three minutes were plunging 
into underground ‘‘Chinatown”’; along narrow passages 
and down slippery steps, lighted only by the solitary wax 
candle held by the policeman. We felt, under our feet, 
gratings that ventilate the homes below, then occasional 
steps, then stairways as steep as those aboard a man-of- 
war, but without hand-rails or any attempt at cleanliness. 
We came suddenly upon silent figures in corners, who 
shrank away from us; one had lighted a few shavings in his 
stove, an old oil can with part of one side taken out and 
wires fixed across it, that lighted up his pock-marked face 
and fierce scowl. We nearly stumbled over one poor old 
man, bald and queue-less, who was trying to hammer out a 
dent in an old tin-pan, by the dim light given by a little 
wick, burning in a cup of oil ona high ledge of the cellar 
wall. Our leader pushed open one door; onour right, ona 
low pallet in the room the size of a single jail-cell, we saw 
a wretched-looking woman, the tears raining down her 
cheeks, who said, ‘‘ Velly poor, velly blind”. A dog and 
a cat were tied beside her, so they should not run away, 
and they seemed rejoiced to see us, The two other oceu- 
pants were men, who said nothing. One looked pale and 
wasted, and was be tp slowly rolling tobacco leaves into 
cigars on a tray held on his lap; his bare feet showing claw- 
like and clean, as he sat in his berth against the wall. 
‘There was no space in the room for a table or a chair; no 
window or clothing, save blouses hung on the wall. The 
air was clean as in any tobacco store. The cooking is done 
in a court outside, the fish, shrimps and vegetables being 
eaten raw, in the form of salads; so we found none of the 
greasy ‘‘ poor-smell” anywhere. ‘The rent of this cell was 
two dollars a month. In one large dungeon we saw twelve 
men packed away on shelves sleeping for half the night, 
when they must rise and give their places to a dozen others, 
in this cellar under a cellar, beneath a stylish Chinese 
boarding house, where in one room we saw very nice-looking 
men sitting socially together. One Chinaman was smoking 
opium in a handsome pipe, mixing the opium on a wire in 
the flame of his tiny lamp, and smearing it over the small 
opening on top of the round bowl. We could hardly stand 
yo, in his dirty pen. 

““T wouldn’t go down there for a hundred dollars”, said 
a white man as we followed in after our policeman-in-plain- 
clothes, and saw the pawn-brokers’ stores in a cellar, and 
bought a fan with a concealed dagger in it. 
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The paintings and gildings and carvings in the flower- 
filled restaurants were beautiful, and it was pleasant to 
watch the dance and games, and a gay dinner party of 
elegantly dressed men and women, at the hotel, from the 
piazza. Of course the joss houses were interesting, but 
the crowded theater was a real treat. We had fine seats on 
the stage and the play was very exciting. We had it ex- 
plained to us as the various personages came by us. There 
was a great star acting, and his fighting and fencing were 
fast and furious, and all the players seemed much excited 
and full of life as they slashed about. We really enjoyed 
the theater, the last hour of our memorable visit to China- 
town, San Francisco. 


—_—_— _—_._.—_—s=-s —_—~. 


Upland and Meadow. By Charles C. Abbott, author of “ Primitive 
Indu ", “A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home”, etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author gives the key to this beautiful volume of four 
hundred pages, in the opening sentence of the first chapter: 
‘* Better repeat the twelve labors of Hercules than attempt 
to catalogue the varied forms in life found in the area of 
an average ramble ; indeed, I have seldom seen a half acre 
that was not a Zoo which the study of a life time would fail 
to exhaust. But if this is the sole incentive to take a 
recreative stroll in the upland and meadow, it were better 
to stay at home. On the other hand, to feel that whatever 
creature we may meet will prove companionable, that it is 
no stranger, but rather an amusing and instructive friend, 
assures us both pleasure and profit whenever we chance 
abroad.” ‘This is the true naturalist’s spirit, power and 
experience. He has but to use his senses wherever he is, 
and lo! wonders! Another quality, namely, seeing with 
his own eyes, he shows in these words: ‘‘ It was a satisfac- 
tion to verify thestatements made in the books, although 
there was no reason to doubt them.” The author, how- 
ever, thought the inroads of civilization and modern im- 
provements much too hostile to his pets, the birds and 
insects and other creatures, and his precautions against these 
disturbers of his peace he sets forth thus: ‘‘I know of an 
island in a creek planted [the italics are the author’s| with 
swamp sumach where I can roam at will, because this tree 
does not poison me, and all my neighbors have to give it a 
wide berth or suffer the consequences ; and here F oa sit 
as much alone as though in the deepest cafion of the Colo- 
rado river of the West.” 

The book is a beautiful record of experiments in natural 
history, and of observances of birds, toads, fishes and 
other water creatures, all of which are treated with the 
naturalist’s delicate appreciation and love of the subject, 
and not without many touches of gentle humor. 


J. v. B, 


—— 


Memoirs and Letters of Dolly Madison. Edited by her Grand-niece. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


> 

There is very little of intrinsic interest and valne in these 
letters, which show all along, however, the evidence of a 
bright, lovable and intelligent mind. Mrs. Madison was a 
notable character in her times, even before she became the 
wife of the fourth president, while she was still the ‘‘pret- 
ty widow Todd”, with whom the grave statesman—the 
‘‘ great little Madison ”, she speaks of him in a letter toa 
friend, fell in love at first sight. As the wife of the chief 
executive she performed all her duties with grace and a kind- 
ly tact, springing from a real desire to make others happy. 

he was so averse to loud and excited discussion, of which 
she heard much in those stormy times, and in the political 
circles}where she moved, that she would leave the room in 
rebuke of the angry contestants and not return until har- 
monious silence had been restored. Her letters to her hus- 
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band are full of affection and respectful homage, and over- 
running with a charming womanly naturalness. In one 
she asks him to tell her the exact condition of things with 
England, assuring him she does not wish to become an 
‘active partisan” like Mrs. L. in such matters, “ always 
imperfectly understood by our sex”; and in_ another 
she relates a bad dream she has had of him, and sends a 
message to Mrs. Thornton about a new bonnet. The let- 
ters present us with a pleasing picture of the times, and 
of the lively and amiable writer. w. 


——— —_——— 


An Italian Garden. By A. Mary F. Robinson. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. $1.00. 

Miss Robinson, though not yet 30 years old, has pub- 
lished four books of verse of remarkable quality. ‘‘ An 
Italian Garden”, which is almost entirely a collection of 
love poems, is the most noteworthy of these. It embraces, 
within about 100 pages (16mo), sixty pieces, classified as 
follows: Nocturnes, 10; A Garland of ers, 9; Tuscan 
Cypress, 16 (rispetti); Songs and Dreams, 13; Vestigia, 16. 
The most serious of the songs seem to have been lived; they 
are weighted with feeling; on which account, and on ac- 
count of their decided poetical flavor, they are very accept- 
able. Some of the stanzas,—couplets and others,—are 
particularly strong. Miss Robinson shows her claim 
to stand with the foremost rising singers of the century. 
She is, moreover, very successful in all forms of expression. 
Of the pieces in this book, the sonnet ‘‘ Remembrance” 
seems to us the most effective. E. R. C. 


Evan Harrington; Harry Richmond; Richard Feverel. By George 
Meredith. Boston: Roberts Bros. 3 volumes, 12mo, each $2.00. 
The novels of George Meredith are unlike the works of any 

other writer of fiction of the day; the breadth and vigor of 

their style and the type of character presented to us remind- 
ing us in some degree of Fielding. ‘‘ Richard Feverel” is 
written more in the modern spirit than the other two works 
mentioned above, and contains in the reflections of the 
‘‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip”, and the general character of the plot 
and personages described in the wa a good deal of nine- 
teenth century wisdom and philosop y. ‘* Evan Harring- 
ton” and ‘‘Harry Richmond” are works descriptive of an age 
of ruder manners and less developed moral standards than 
ours. All of Mr. Meredith’s writings abound in vivid pic- 
tures and a strong dramatic interest, which, in spite of 
the great length of each story, retains the reader’s excited 
interest to the end. Mr. Meredith has also a strong, over- 
flowing sense of humor, which sometimes oversteps the 
bounds of the most particular taste, and increases his re- 
semblance to the writer with whom he has been compared. 
sw 


——— eee — 


The Tobacco Problem. By. Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: Published by the author, 1886. 


Were it not for the reliable statistics cited from page to 
page, the author of this book would seem to lay herself open 
to the charge of exaggeration. The tobacco habit is silently 
growing among young children, and a book aiming like 
this one to, counteract so dangerous a tendency is to be 
welcomed. The author has gathered facts, scientific and 
ethical, from scores of prominent doctors and teachers, as 
well as from standard scientific works, and shown the 
sweeping extent of an evil far more subtle and destructive 
than there is any idea of. M. E. B. 


AmonG the new music lately issued by Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston, is a pleasing and effective harmony ‘‘ Not 
now, my child”, words by Mrs. Catharine Pennefather, 
music by Frank Botume, which is capable of considerable 
dramatic expression; ‘‘Ave Maria in E-flat”, by Rossini, 
paraphrased in very fair English verse by J. Grimshaw, a 
graceful melody somewhat in the style of his celebrated 
‘‘Oasta Diva”, but more devotional in character; 
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‘‘ Yesterday”, by Paolo Tosti, words by F. E. Weatherly, 
not one of his happiest efforts, but yet a ballad that might 
be very effective if sung by the right person and with 
the right feeling; and ‘‘O day of Rest and Gladnese”, 
song with chorus, by Jas. OC. Macy, set rather high, but 
well adapted for ordinary church practice, the words from 
Bishop Wordsworth’s hymn. S. 


‘‘ THE Influence of Sewerage and Water-supply on the 
Death-rate in Cities”, a sapetalhe prepared pamphlet by 
Erwin F. Smith, is a plea for the extension of sewerage 
in cities, for improved systems of water-supply and 
for a more sated and strict guardianship by the state 
of the conditions underlying the public health—a book 
packed full of clear-cut and vital wisdom. It contains 
several pages of valuable sanitary statistics, representing 
much patient investigation ene ees correspondence 
as well as by the use of many records not accessible to the 
ublic. Published at Lansing, Michigan, by the State 
Soard of Health. 


--$- 
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THE BEST BABY OF ALL. 


‘*Oh, auntie! Guess how many babies we’ve got”’, ex- 
claimed Maud with glowing face. 

‘‘IT can’t. You tell me.” 

‘* But guess, just guess.” 

‘Well, five.” 

‘* Now you count and I'll tell them”, said she. 
up my left hand and began with the fore-finger. Maud 
said: ‘‘A baby mule, baby horses, baby cows, baby sheep, 
baby pigs”, and all the digits on one hand were gone and 
[ had to begin with the other and Mand went on, ‘‘ bab 
chickens, baby ducks, baby geese, baby cats, baby dogs”, 
and all the fingers and thumb too were gone on the other 
hand, and Maud stopped to think while I added, baby 
mice, baby rats, baby gophers, baby snakes, baby birds, 
baby flies, baby bees, baby bugs, and back here among the 
rocks and bushes on the bluff, baby wolves and baby wea- 
sels, and oh, so many more wild babies. - 

‘‘And mamma’s baby, too”’, said Scott, ‘‘ the best baby of 
them all.” : 

Yes, wee, winsome, black-eyed Rebecca, ‘‘the best of 
them all” to us. The most helpless, the most cherished, 
the most cared for, the most loved, though I don’t believe 
that any of these many, many mothers would have ex- 
changed their own baby for her. The birds couldn’t teach 
her to fly; the sheep couldn’t teach her to eat ; the 
cats couldn't teach her to catch mice; the ducks couldn’t 
teach her to swim; she couldn’t crawl into the snake’s hole; 
the poor little mice would think her a great giant, she 
would fill their nest full with her one little foot, and the 
pigs could never teach her to root with her little nose for 
a living, so she is only suited to the home and the love 
where she is. 

But just think what a wonderful colony of babies this 
is. Do you know that the world is full of babies every- 
where, and so it is full of love and tenderness? Father- 
love, mother-love, sister-love, brother-love and baby-love, 
and hate is only love turned sour. So, dear little girl and 
dear little boy, wherever you are, be careful to keep your 
love sweet. member sugar and water will turn to vine- 
gar very easily, and your love will sour if you care more for 
yourself and think more of your own feelings than you do 
of yes friends. I am sure you want to be good and true 
and tender and loving, and you can if you begin right now. 
Be gentle and kind to everybody about you. Speak cheer- 
fully, courteously and lovingly to everybody and every- 
thing. Be ever ready to do little acts of kindness, little 
deeds of helpfulness. It will make others good and gentle 
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too. Love makes love and in a world full of love and 
ntleness, how glad all the babies will be that they have 
born. 
AuNT PRIMROSE. 


A SCRAP FROM A NEIGHBOR’S LIFE. 


‘* Let those dishes alone! you’ll be sure to break more 
than you’re worth. I say, let em alone, do you hear ? 
What are you trying to do ?” 

‘‘Tam trying to help you, mamma.” “I'was a wee child- 
ish voice not more than six years old. 

‘Oh, go ’long, you can’t help,—you only hinder, get 
your hat and run out into the street to play.” 

Soon after I heard the same voice raised in an angry 
quarrel in the street,—the childish voice of her who was 
‘trying to help mamma.” I went on weeding my flower 
bed, tying up the frail blossoming vines to a strong sup- 

rt, and as I did so I recalled a conversation I had heard 
eas the same source a few days before. The child had 
been naughty and the mother’s patience was exhausted. 
‘‘There, go away from me! and you needn’t come back. 
I don’t want to see you any more,—you bad, naughty 

irl.” 
ni Don’t you want me to come back ever ?” 

‘‘No.” And the mother evidently tried to look stern, 
for the child apparently moving close to her and looki 
up in her face, said: ‘‘ Yer eyes say yes.” Still the mother 
persisted in sending her away and the child went;—into 
the street, the alley, anywhere she chose, and to be asso- 
ciated with anyone she could find. I went on with my 
weeding. A dog had rushed through my nasturtium bed 
and broken the rich, rank stalks, the vines that started 
out with such promise were lying wilted and ruined. I 
severed them from the main vine and threw them away. 
My mind flew over years to come, and I saw this mother, 
now so young and strong, old, wrinkled and gray, needing 
all the help she could get; the childa grown woman but 
caring little to supply that help. How can she be blamed 
if she does not know how to support the bent aged form 
with her strong young arm? Can we wonder if her un- 
taught heart should let that mother feebly on to her 
grave missing the many tender attentions that both the 
young and the old need ? : 

The child wanted to be useful; she tried to ‘‘ help mam- 
ma”, but was scolded and repulsed. The little rivulets 
of helpfulness were dried at their very source. Better a 
dozen broken dishes thar to let a child feel that dishes are 
of more value than her wish to give helpful service. Bet- 
ter seventy times seven naughtinesses forgiven than to let 
a child feel that .her presence, her life in her home, is 
deemed worthless. S. M. B. 


COMFORTING A CAT. 


Once upon a time, a little orphan girl lived with an ill- 
tempered old woman called Sarah, in an almshouse in 
Stockholm. Johanne, as the lassie was named, used to 
make hair plaits; and, whenever Sarah took them to mar- 
ket to sell them she would lock the door and keep poor 
Johanne prisoner till she came back. But Johanne was a 
good little girl, and tried to forget her troubles by worki 
as hard as she could. However, one fine day, she coul 
not help crying, as she thought of her loneliness ; but notic- 
ing the cat, as neglected as herself, she dried her tears, took 
it up in her lap,and nursed it, till pussy fell asleep. Then 
she opened the window to let in the summer breeze, and 
began to sing with a lighter heart as she worked at her 

laits. And, as she sang, her beautiful voice attracted a 
aay. who stopped her carriage that she might listen. The 
neighbors told her about Johanne, and the lady placed 
her in school. Then she was entered as a pupil elsewhere, 
and in the course of time, under the name of Jenny Lind, 
“the Swedish nightingale ”, became the most famous singer 
of her day.— English Paper. ) 
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AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


Rditors, Jenkin Iloyd Jones, David Utter, James Vila 
Biake, William C. Gannett, John C. Learned, Henry M. 
Simmons, Frederick L. Hosmer; Spectal Editorial Con- 
tributors, John R. Effinger,Charles Douglas, Judson Fisher, 
Edwin R. Champlin, Horace L. Traubel, H. Tambs Lyche, 
(‘lia P. Wootiry, Emma Endicott Marean, Ellen T. Leon. 
ard, and others; Office Editor, Charies H. Kerr. The 
editors assume no responsibilily for the opinions expressed 
a Communientions must be marked with 
the real name of the writer, though not necessarily for pub- 
lication. 


*.* The subscription price of UNITY is $1.50 per an- 
mums, payable in advance. Single copies 5 cents. The 
date on the address label indicates the time to which the sub- 
scription is paid. Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
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CHARLES H. RR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


*,* With an increas circulation among the most desir- 
able class of readers, UNITY AND THE UNIVERSITY 
offers an excellent medium for remunerative advertising. 

y alimifed space is allowed for advertisements, and no 
objectionable advertisements are taken at any price. Cuts 
and heavy display witil be admitted only on the second and 
the two last pages, not on the front page or in the body of the 
paper. Rate per line, agate measure, 6 cents, reading no- 
fices 12 cents per agate line for space occupted. Com- 
munications regarding advertisements should be addressed 


‘Motes from the Sieid. 


Philadelphia.—-The day-school of the 
Ethical Culture Society opens on the 23d. 
The regular Sunday meetings do not com- 
mence till November. It is not remarkable, 
though it may be well to note the fact that 
the women of this society seem to achieve the 
most mental and moral prestige. At least two 
of them are already in considerable scientific 
prominence, and several others, at a New 
York meeting in the late spring, were cor- 
dially applauded for their power and taste in 
address. Mangasarian, after his return from 
the foreign trip, was on a recent evening 
given a reception which it is said five hundred 
people attended. The energetic denuncia- 
tions of Presbyterianism which came from 
Mangasarian after his secession from the fold, 
led to emphatic responses from ministers who 
disavowed belief in the sterner tenets that 
of old distinguished the faith. A very close 
neighbor, whom I sometimes despise and 
who sometimes despises me, but between 
whom and myself there is at bottom a helpful 
sympathy, was last week approached by a 
beggar, who, upon noticing his dubious looks, 
when loud protestations of humility and purity 
were made, deftly threw a copy of the New 
Testament down on the table and asked 
whether one who meant ill would carry such 
a thing about with him? My friend quietly 
pushed the little book back into the man’s 
hand with the remark that he “didn’t know 
about that!” But the pleader was neverthe- 
less fed. One can have his own lessons from 
such cant.——Professor Adler’s idea of a new 
faith for the new modern problems was con- 
sidered by a Methodist preacher here, who 
said, after the old fashion, that there was 
power, and more than enough, in the Christ- 
ian theology to meet all requirements. But 
while the man went on, it could be easily de- 
tected that he had taken good care not to 
equip himself from his pretended armory. 
There is too much of that cheap talk nowa- 
days. , H. L. T. 


The Audubon Society.—The Audubon 
Society for the Protection of Birds, which is 
now incorporated, enters upon its second half- 
year with a membership of over 12,000. There 
ought to be ten times as many members, for 
the objects of the society are most commend- 
able and should enlist the sympathies of 
every one who cares for the preservation of 
our song birds. The society wants a local 
secretary in every town in the country. It 
issues handsome certificates to members. No 


expenses of any kind are incurred by those 
who join. Correspondence is invited. Cir- 
culars of information will be sent free on 
application to the AupDUBON Soerety, No. 39 
Park Row, New York. 


Indiana.—Dr. A. Wilgus, of Dayton, Ind., |: 


started for Meadville Saturday, Sept. 18, where 
he goes to fit himself for the Unitarian minis- | 
try in Indiana. He hopes to finish his course 
ina year, and will then return to LaFayette, 

where he has had charge of a Liberal Sunday | 
school. He believes he can establish there a | 
Liberal church. | 


' 
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The “ twenty-five songs’, expanded to forty-seven, 
are now ready as “*Unity Mission” No. 28. See edi- 
torial note on page 44. We give below two or three more 
original songs included in the collection. 


Heavenly Helper. 
Tune, * Pass Me Not”, in G.H., 27. 


Unto thee, abiding ever, 
Look I in my need, 
Strength of every good endeavor, 
Holy thought and deed! 
Chorus: Heavenly Helper, present to my 
need, 
Though all other helpers fail me, 
Thou art mine indeed. 


Thou dost guide the stars of heaven, 
Heal the broken heart, 

Bring in turn the morn and even,— 
Law and Love thou art. 


Clouds and darkness are about thee, 
Just and sure thy throne,— 

Not a sparrow falls without thee, 
All to thee is known. 


( —_— and end of being, 
All things in and through,— 
Light thou art of all my seeing, 
ower to will and do. 


Through my life, whate’er betide me, 
Thou my trust shalt be ; 
Whom have I on earth beside thee, 
Whom in heaven but thee? 
F. L. Hosmer. 


———_ - -ee- ———_— ° 


Love Hath the Victory. 
Tune, ** Rescue the Perishing”’, in G. H., 18. 


Is there a human soul 
Lost and despairing ? 
God is about it, beneath, everywhere; 
Still in his wise control, 
Just and forbearing, 
Still is the wanderer under his care. 
Chorus: Love hath the victory ! 
Good wins the battle ! 
Home shall the erring come, 
Home unto God ! 


Striving, one overthrows 
Maddening temptation,— 
God’s in the fallen soul, moving to save; 
Through every creature flows 
His inspiration; 
Hear we his voice in the good that we crave. 


’Neath stripes and burning stings 
New life is stealing, 
Faith in the Father, and reverence for right; 
Pain leads to noble things, 
Heaven revealing, 


=~ % 


Sweet = of peace, and divine tender . 
light. 


MINNIE 8. Savaa@e. 


——_- ---. 


A New Crusade. 


Tune, “ Give me the Wings of Faith” (« Tenting 
To-night’’), in G. H., 186. 


Not alone to the days of the storied past 
Do noble deeds belong; 
To-day may make us heroes true 
As those of olden song. 
(horus: Stainless be our shield as the 
smile of the light, 
When the shadows melt to day; 
Blue as sky of June shall be the 
banner bright 
We. give the winds to play, 
For the Right is strong, 
Fears no coward Wrong, 
Conquering with courage gay! 


We was ht on the side of the good and 
glad, 
Disloyal count a fear; 
And deepest laws of heavenly Truth 
Shall work in us to cheer. 


And men shall see that the Right is Joy, 
Though Death may be its cost! 
That though we fail, his Right shall win,— 

No field of God is lost! — 


Lity A. Lona. 


— A 


-‘Thoodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12mM0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. ; 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages mene on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.”*’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


UNITY SONGS RESUNG 

The plates of this book were destroyed by fire at the 
récent burning of Belford, Clarke & Co.'s block. Only 
about one hundred and twenty-five copies of the first 
ye oo ag cea = ay ot book 2 a a, eee in 

y blue an o ages oO e best 

published in Uniry during Pix years, It ineludes 
eight poems by W. C, Gannett; six each by F. L, 
Hosmer, J. Vila Blake and Emma E. Marean; five 
each by Lily A. Long and Fanny Driscoll; four by 
Alice Williams Brotherton; three each by Hattie 
Tyng Griswold, Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Celia P. 

eolley; two each by Samuel B. Foster, Abbie M. 
Gannett, Ella A. Giles, William 8. Lord, Jenny E. 
McCaine, Minnie 8. whe a J N. Sprigg and James 
H.West; one each by Edwin G. Brown, B. R. Bulkeley, 
Florence Griswold, M W. Plummer, Mrs. E. c 
Potter, Ella F. Stevens, J. T. Sunderland, Harriet 8. 
Tolman and John Tunis. 

The Woman's Journal, in reviewing the book, said: 
“Itisa a idea, thus to gather u a permanent 
form the fugitive gems of thought and expression. 
Unrry may well be congratulated on having so many 
contributors whose poems are worthy of preserva- 
tion.” And John W. in the 
Christian Re 
for Western 


y do 
Price by mail, including postage, $1.25. 


Sa*. 

For a limited time, and until further notice, we 
will send “Unity Songs Resung” toany subscriber 
who sends us anew name with $1.50 in payment for 
UnirTy one year in advance. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


of 


A Dictionary of 
Synonymns and 
Antonymns. With an appendix of Varied in formation 
Prepared by Dr. Samuet Fattows. Cloth, pp. 512. 
Price,$1.25, t paid. Mailed to any address by Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


